Introductory
This may be conveniently put in terms of an historical
generalization. A democratic political system will always
seek, in the long run, to become a democratic society.
It will seek, that is, such a distribution of reward as will
recognize either equality of claim, or such differentiations
in the claim as can prove their relevance to a conception
of justice framed in terms of an insistent drive to equality.
At the outset, its attack will be upon those privileges of
status, birth, religion, race, most easily recognizable as
unjust in terms of that conception. Formally, at least,
it will have little difficulty in securing their surrender.
But it will then discover that the real source of privilege
remains even when these have been destroyed. It will
learn, as, very notably, the United States of America is
learning, that merely to abolish the privileges of feudalism
is in no sense to create an equal society. It will discover
that the real source of privilege lies in the private owner-
ship of the means of production, that this compels a
system of class-relationships incompatible with its notion
of justice. It will accept those class-relations just so long
as, but only so long as, they directly and measurably
satisfy the social demands they encounter. But so soon
as those demands 'no longer appear to them capable of
satisfaction at a level they deem adequate, they will seek
to abolish that private ownership of the means of pro-
duction as the direct and essential cause of the dissatis-
factions they experience. Because the political system is
democratic, they will seek to use its authority to effect
this transformation. The alternatives they then pose to
the owners of economic power are either abdication from
ownership or the forcible destruction of the democratic
basis upon which the political system rests. The State
then assumes the form, in fact, of a capitalist dictatorship
to inhibit the transformation it is sought to effect.
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